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LETTERS OF RACHEL HICKS, 
Wesrtsvury, Fourth month 26th, 1862. 

Dear Frienp—Thy letter was to my 
feelings as “ deep calling unto deep.” It isa 
strength and consolation to receive evidence 
of unity in exercise and concern for the wel- 
fare of our Zion. 

The query often arises, Why do we feel 
this strong desire for the preservation of our 
Society? The reply is: As we dwell in Him 
who is Love, our hearts are filled with that 
love which extends not only to the present 
but to all future generations. We do know 
that God is unchangeable, and that the means 
of salvation are the same that they ever 
were, and that they will remain to be the seed 
of the Kingdom of Heaven for all mankind 
for all time to come. Therefore we desire, 
next to the eternal happiness of our own 
souls, that we as a united people may trans- 
mit to generations yet to come our testimony 
to the all-sufficiency of the gift of the Holy 
Spirit to work in us, to will and to do, every 
good word and work, as we are obedient to its 
teachings. 

Oh! then, how we are bowed down in 
spirit, mourning on our way because there 
seers not strength and holy zeal enough in 
the Society in the present day to put down 
that kind of ministry which tends to lay 
waste this great testimony; and also a belief 
that the grace of God alone can qualify for 
the work of the ministry, and every efficient 
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labor for that reformation so much desired. 
Repeatedly do we have to hear that “the cul- 
tivation of the mental powers is sufficient 
qualification, and that we ought to speak to 
interest the young, that there is no need for 
al! the conflict and concern which some say 
is necessary to prepare for the right exercise 
of the ministry; if something rises in the 
mind rise’and say it,” etc., etc. The language 
of my spirit is, “Oh! my soul, come not thou 
into their secret; unto their assembly, mine 
honor be not thou united.” With thee I can 
say, “May the sons of Levi be refined, for 
there is need.” A day of retribution has 
come upon the nation, I most surely believe; 
for the sins of the people are many and great. 
May they learn righteousness when the judg- 
ments of the Most High are in the earth! 
Of a truth, we cannot see the end of this aw- 
fal conflict, any further than that suffering 
and mouroing will be our portion. Many 
mothers, wives, etc., go mourning for their 
sons and relatives “because they are not;” 
and the Society of Friends will not escape, 
for great is our responsibility. We have 
known the Truth, we (or most of us) have 
known it, but many have not kept to the sim- 
plicity of it, but desiring to imitate those 
around us, we have gone out after their vain 
fashions and doings, and now their doctrines 
ure being imbib:d. We must teach, but we 
need not take such high ground as that of be- 
ing sent by the Head of the Church; hence 
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this bury, active spirit—I sce and feel so 
much of it that it makes hard work to move 
in any apprehended duty, fearirg that I too 
may be mistaken. 

My mind isand has been much with the 
wrestling seed amongst you; but I think now 
my good Master will excuse me from attend- 
ing your Yearly Meeting. My faith is, that 
the rightly concerned will be supported; a 
remnant will stand firm on the “ Rock of 
Ages,” against which storms and tempests 
will beat in vain, as they look to Him who is 
able to work miracles now as formerly for 
those who keep the faith. We have reason to 
believe that there are scme among you and 
us who are under the preparing hand for use- 
fulness in the Church, if they are not turned 
aside from the strait and narrow way by un. 
authorized counselors, who seem to think they 
have found an easier way than by the cross 
of Christ. 

I rejoice that thy brother is dedicating 
himeelf, his time, his talents and acquirements 
to the service of his Divine Master; as he 
keeps low and humble his influence for good 
will be very great. I hope be will not turn 
from any required duty because of thoce 
whore efforts tend to lay waste. 

I feel for and with thee in thy various 
weighty exercises, for thy own sake and for 
the well-being of those who are perhaps lean- 
ing upon thee. That thou, and all concerned, 
may be directed by that wisdom which is 
from above and is profitable to direct in all 
—_ is my fervent desire. 

uch credit is due to you for your de- 
liberation. But who is to take thy place as 
clerk? I cannot see. I, too, begin to look 
for a release myself. I am resigned to my 
friends, but have not felt easy to ask to be 
excused from the service. I believe no other 
consideration has bound thee and me to the 
work but a love for the Truth and a strong 
desire for the maintenance of our testimonies 
and discipline which we believe originated in 
the wisdom of our Father in Heaven. 

I should dearly love to cee thee and con- 
verse with thee on various subjects. Perhaps 
the Master will send thee to our Yearly 
Meeting, we are so stripped of faithful 
standard bearers. But I trust we are already 
in some measure driven to the feet of our 
Lord and Master, who alone can supply the 
void made in the removal by death of so 
many ; none missed so much in every way as 
dear —— ——; but the end draweth nigh, 
and if we can say “I have finished the work 
which thou gavest me to do,” then through 
mercy we shall be permitted to enter into 
eternal rest. Affectiovately, 

‘ RacHer Hicks. 
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Westsury, Second month 23d, 1866. 


My Dear Frienp—Thy kind letter of 
Twelfth month, last, and the photographs are 
now before me. Oh! how I love to look at 
them. I am glad that I do not feel—as some 
dear ones have felt—restrained from the 
eatisfaction of looking at the countenance 
divine of those I love, even thus depicted on 
paper. 

There is nothing in this lower world, so 
full of beauties and wonders, the work of 
omnipotent power, that equals the human 
face for interest and instruction. In measure 
it portrays the state of the soul, and often 
have I been edified and strengthened by look- 
ing at a friend whose countepance expressed 
deep religious exercise. Hence the advantage 
and propriety of Frierds of this class occu- 
pying those seats in our meetings which face 
the meeting. I well remember in my child- 
hood how the solid deportment of these 
checked that activity that, even in religious 
meetings, children and some youth are prone 
to, and I have been deeply tried in most of 
the meetings of our Society to eee the reluc- 
tance in elderly and apparently concerned 
Friends to take those facing seats, and men 
and women drawing nearer together in the 
center of the house. I apprehend the fear of 
being thought forward and desirous of taking 
the “chief seats in the synagogue” is the main 
reason of this backwardness; but some of us 
who take them from asense of duty feel them 
to be the most humiliating of all, and we re- 
quire to be kept humble. 

I rejoiced that dear H—— was able to 
join the committee of your Quarterly Meet- 
ing, to visit the small gatherings in various 
places ; these evidences of living concern in 
the larger meetings to look up the remote 
ones in Gospel love is very encouraging. I 
hope your Yearly Meeting will continue to 
stand on the foundation upon which it first 
grew up—the Divine power and spirit of 
the Father—for too many amongst us seem 
to have left the fundamental principles. 

“T have desired to write to you, dear A. 
and H., that we may keep up this corres- 
pondence ; it is so pleasant to hear of Friends 
in oe neighborhood, many of whom, as 
well as yourselves, so kindly ministered to our 
wants when as pilgrims we went up and down 
amongst you. I hope you will have an 
abundant reward, Thy sincere friend,} 

RacHeEL Hicks. 

WE imitate the blind traveler, whose only 
object in climbing a mountain was to get to 
the top before his companions; but it would 
be wiser to imitate them while they paused 
and looked about them, and went up as if in- 
spired.— Samuel Eliot. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. 


“To will is present with me, but how to perform 
that which is good I find not.” 


This language is transmitted to us through 
the pen of the Apostle Paul when addressing 
the Roman Church. It exhibits a picture of 
man as he often is in reference to those duties 
which pertain to his highest interests, 
acknowledging a will to do but a want of 
knowledge how to perform. It is a discourag- 
ing, picture, for it shows either a lack of re- 
cognition of the presence of the great Helper, 
or an unwillingness to avail himself of this 
Power. It might have been as well had Paul 
been more explicit, for it is difficult to believe 
that he was depicting his own condition when 
he thus writes. He would scarcely have so 
far forgotten his own experience of the imme- 
diate workings of Divine Power as to be thus 
faithless as to its sufficiency to qualify and 
preserve; but we may believe that he was so 
closely introduced into feeling with the con- 
dition of those whom he addressed as to be 
even as they were, or, to use his own lan- 
guage, “These things, brethren, I have, in a 
figure, transferred to myself for your sakes.” 


The apostolic writings contain abundant 
testimony to the efficacy of Divine Power as 
an ever-present Teacher, Helper and Preser- 
ver. Paul, alluding to himself, says, “ By 
the grace of God, I am what I am.” He 
then stood as a Gospel minister, faithfully 
expoundisg the word of life, and patiently 
and nobly enduring the persecutions of those 
who rebelled against the truth. It was doubt- 
less under a full recognition of the sufficiency 
of the “ Indwelling Life” as a power designed 
for man’s safe guidance through time that his 
written exhortations, sent forth from the dif- 
ferent places of imprisonment, so often called 
those whom he addressed home within them- 
selves, there to find this ever-present Helper, 
that they might know of its efficacy, and, by 
@ submission to its sanctifying power, be pre- 
served from all wrong-doing, and be qualified 
for the performance of every known duty. © 

In one of his epistles to the Corinthians we 
find this notable testimony, that is worthy of 
all acceptation in this our day: “ Ye are yet 
carnal; for, whereas there is among you 
envying and strife, and divisions, are ye not 
carnal and walk as men? For, while one 
saith, I am of Paul, and another, I am of 
Apollos, are ye not carnal? Who, then, is 
Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers by 
whom ye believed? I have planted, Apollos 
watered, but God gave the increase. So, then, 
neither is he that planteth anything, neither 
he that watereth, but God, that giveth the 
increase.” 
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From the foregoing we can perceive that the 


apostle’s concern was to lift those to whom 
he wrote, as a body of professing Christians, 
cut of the low or carnal condition in which 
party spirit ruled, and to place them in that 
higher or spiritual condition which recognizes 
the labor of each servant “according to the 
measure of grace given.” 


It may be well to examine how far this 


concern meets our present condition. Perhaps 
we will find among professing Christians now 
the same tendencies that so marked the apos- 
tolic age as to draw forth the searching testi- 
mony, “ Ye are carnal. 
are among you envyings, and strifes, and 
divisions, are ye not carnal?” 


For whereas there 


Let us judge ourselves by this same meas- 


urement, and if there be occasion of offence 
found, let us, putting on the might that the 
Great Helper offers, labor earnestly, each one 
before his own door, to remove everything 
that would obstruct the free rule of the grace 
of God that is given us, and which would 
lead out of strife and divisions into true spir- 
itual unity. i 


Philadelphia, Seventh month, 1880. 


— + ~e 


LovE is, indeed, a transcendent excellence, 


an essential and sovereign good: it maketh 
the heavy burthen light, and the rugged path 
smooth ; it beareth all things without feeling 
their weight, and from every adversity taketh 
away the sting.—A Kempis. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING—THE 


USE OF TOBACCO. 
If the hearts of many were cheered during 


the sittings of the last Yearly Meeting held 
in Philadelphia at the exercise that took 
such deep hold thereof in reference to the 
increasing use of tobacco, and the evidence 
then before us, as manifested by some of the 
epistles received from our distant brethren, 
that they too had been baptized into the eame 
concern, some of us were doubly cheered on 
the day of our last Quarterly Meeting (held 


in the Valley Meeting-house) to find the 
weight of this exercise had not passed away 
with the lapse of three or four months. 
While its introduction was probably due 
to the usual reading of the “ Exercises” of 
the Yearly Meeting, there was a life in the 
comments not often manifested. Not only 
were testimonies feelingly bore to the dele- 
terious effects of tobacco, as had been no- 
ticed by some of our friends in their individ- 
ual capacities, but Prof. Magill, of Swarth- 
more College, repeated his impressive experi- 
ence (which had so claimed the attention of 
the late Yearly Meeting) of its stultifying 
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effects on the young, especially those eccupy- 
ing the position of students. 

e was followed by Henry T. Child, con- 
firming all the statements that had been 
made, so far as regarded the mental results, 
continuing them into the physical, as being 
more appropriately in his sphere as a physi- 
cian. That the use of this article unfitted its 
victims for the successful warding off of dis- 
ease, and particularly in the cases of surgi- 
cal operations. On such occasions, at the 
time of consultation of the physicians, the 
first question asked as to the physical condi- 
tion of the patient was, “ Does he use tobac- 
co?” ete. 

The cultivation of the article having 
recently been introduced into some of our 
neighboring counties, it was aleo forcibly 
referred to, and a hope expressed that none 
of our Friends would be tempted to embark 
in that enterprise, not only on account of the 
exhsustion of the soil which would inevitably 
follow, as evidenced by the condition of the 
worn-out lands of the southern portion of our 
Union, but as a matter of principle, it was 
ardently desired that al) our Friends should 
avoid it. 

One attractive feature of this exercise was 
the kindly feeling manifested; there was a 
charity that forbaile anything like censure or 
offence, and we could not but think that any 
present who might chance to be a slave to 
this appetite would certainly appreciate the 
mode of expression, and thus be encouraged 
to a thoughtful reflection, likely to be advan- 
tageous. 

A little personal experience just here. The 
writer knows it may be used medicinally; he 
knows, too, that when so used “ premonitory 
symptoms” of disease may manifest them- 
selves a. little too frequently, and, if not 
closely watched, this may lead to an abuse of 
the drug; he knows when these fears are suf. 
ficiently aroused the only eafe course to pur- 
sue is to “ touch not, taste not, handle not the 
unclean thing.’ The Materia Medica of the 
present day is amply sufficient to meet any 
demand thus created. 

Having the good of mankind at heart, let 
us not confine our words of cheer to ourselves, 
but. properly rejoice at every manifestation 
for: good in this cause, no matter where 
found. Witness what another religious orga- 
nization has done, as evidenced in an item 
recently clipped from one of our papers, 
VIZ. : 

“If the use of tobacco is a good and desir- 
able thing, ministers would do well to chew 
or emoke, as a goodly example to their peo- 
ple. If it is undesirable, ministers would do 
wel] to be free from it. Evidently the re- 
cently heid Methodist General Conference 





charm of life! 
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inclines to the latter opinion; for by a vote 
of two to one it adopted as a new question to 
be asked of all candidates for the ministry, 
‘Will you wholly refrain from the use of 
tobacco?’ And now the question is, has the 
Methodist Church raised or lowered its stan- 
dard by this added restriction of the freedom 
of its intending ministers? Sure it is that an 
incoming Methodist clergyman will now he 
less likely than before to prove a stench in 
the nostrils of his invalid or delicate-nerved 
parishioners.” 


Returning to our Quarterly Meeting. This 


was not the only exercise claiming its atten- 
tion. The display and extravagance of fune- 
rals came in for a number of well-timed 
remarks. In the meeting for worship, the cov- 
ering that spread over it was evidence that 
the “Good Father” had cared for us on 
that occasion. J. 


M. E. 
Philadelphia, Bighth month 7th, 1880. 


——_—__ <0 —___—_ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PERMANENCY OF LOVE AND TRUTH. 


There are some things that, however often 


reiterated, never tire, never lose their freshness 
and vitality. Their names are Truthand Love. 
They issue from the fountain of all purity, 
and always bless mankind whenever a recep- 
tion is given them and they are entertained. 


No estimate too high can be placed on the 


instruetion truth gives to all who listen to the 
teachings, freely and gently flowing in sweet, 
inviting accents. 


She calls to the young: 
“‘ Come thou in life’s bright morning, 
Come in the bioom of youth, 
And buy for thy adorning 

The precious pearl of Truth.” 
Love! the very essence of divinity—the 
No evil desire can gain ad- 
mittance where this angel reigns supreme. 
Humility and meekness are her attendants. 
Peace and tranquility rest in her embrace ; 
where ehe wields the sceptre wars and fight- 
ings cease. “The sword is turned into a 
ploughshare and the spear into a pruning 
hook.” Joy springs up as a light, for the 
presence of Him who came to save men’s 
lives whispers the approval. “Blessed are 
the peace makers, for they shall be called the 
children of God.” 

This leads to a unity of feeling not incom- 
patible with difference of sentiments, for 
where love abounds there may be unity in di- 
versity. The most beautiful gaiden presents 
to view the greatest variety of ueeful things. 
There are sunshine and dew, rich soil, boun- 
tiful ehowers and careful cultivation needed 
to bring all to perfection, and we rejoice in 
beholding the growth and beauty which our 
industry bas produced. 
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So we are cheered in .beholding the fruits 
of the spirit, peace—love, and joy—more to 
be desired than corn, wine and oil, and, happy 
for the human family, these precious influences 
always lead upward and onward and sanctify 
their possessor—the leaven of the kingdom is 
there and, suffered to work, has moulded all 
into conformity to the Divine mind. ‘‘ The 
heavens declare His glory, the earth is full of 


His praise.” Saran Honrt. 
Seventh month, 1880. 





INDIVIDUAL RESEARCH REGARDING THE 
FOURTH QUERY. 


Fourth Query.—From the Discipline of Illi- 
nots Yearly Meeting.‘ Are our members 
clear of importing, distilling, vending or using 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage, and do 
they avoid renting their property or selling 
their grain for such purposes? Are they 
thoughtful in extending a proper temperance 
influence through their neighborhoods, and to 
give due help and encouragement to the intem- 
perate for their reformation? Are Friends 
careful to discourage the use of tobacco, 
especially with the young, as being both use- 
less and injurious?” 

Disciplinary Advices.—“ Members are ad- 
vised to avoid the use of wines, brandies, or 
other injurious stimulants in the preparation 
of food; to observe caution in the use of 
- intoxicating liquors and opium for medicinal 

purposes, and to avoid contracting the inju- 
rious habit of using tobacco.” 

In view of these questions it becomes us as 
individuals to investigate our daily lives and 
ascertain whether we are performing the duties 
assigned us as members of this Society. The 
queries of our Discipline were conceived and 
adopted in a feeling of religious concern for 
the moral and spiritual welfare of mankind, 
and they can only be answered satisfacto- 
rily through individual faithfulness to the 
duties thus required. Are we careful to 
extend a proper temperance influence through 
our neighborhoods? Do we stop with the 
first portion of this requirement and rest in 

a a good example alone? Had our forefathers 
so rested we would not have a Society exist- 
ence, and many rights and privileges won 
by their earnest labor and faithful endur- 
ance would be yet to gain. 

Reforms of great abuses have always re- 
quired active, persisteat labor to correct 
them, upon the part of those who saw the 
evils, and we will find enough to tax us 
with the Christian’s usual burden if we do 
the duty that belongs to our day and that 
lies right around us in our several neigh- 
borhoods. Of these evils, are there any that 
cause more sorrow, more demoralization, 





than intemperance? Is it not an ever- 
present, pressing evil? Are we doing our 
full duty individually and collectively? If 
80, it is well; but if our hearts condemn usr, 
let us enter into more earnest labor—patient- 
ly, unobtrusively, perhaps, but perseveringly 
work, that our hands may be guiltless of 
the drunkard’s blood. Do we speak our 
cautions here and there, as way opens, against 
the dangers that lie in the medicinal use of 
intoxicants? Do we quietly but continu~ 
ally seek openings for caution against the 
use of that aid to intemperance, tobacco? 
Bearing with those who, by life-long use, 
find themselves unable to break the chains 
it has formed around them, do we ask them 
to add, from their experience, to the warn- 
ings that are due to the young? Do we 
do all that we might do to check this evil 
among the young outside our membership, 
for their preservation and the added safety 
it would throw around our own children ? 
Are we living up to the full measure of 


our Society’s call, as made through our Dis- 
cipline, in these matters? 


Let us search our 
hearts and read the answer, and then do 


our work thoroughly, that the world may 
be the better for our living, and we the 
better for our work.——Issued by a 
the Representative Committee of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting, Third mo., 1880. 


uthority of 





RELIGION IN EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


In a discourse by Phillips Brooks, entitled © 
“God’s Entrance into the Soul,’ published 


in the Christian Union, he announces a truth 


which, if faithfully carried out, would regen- 
erate human society : 


. . Think about the occupations of our 


lives, and see how they, too, get their real 
significance and value as the entrance points 


of God into us and the exhibition points of 
God through us to other men. One sells 
goods, another builds houses, another pleads 
causes, another counts money, another cures 
sickness. What does it all mean? Is. it 
merely a convenient distribution of the work 
that has to be done in the world; as if the 
master of the house said to one servant, “‘ You 
sweep the sidewalk, while another piles the 
wood”? Must it not be far more than that? 
We spend our lives in doing these different 
things. The powers which these different 
things we do call out in us are widely differ- 
ent. And if the giving of God’s life toa 
man’s life is always in connection with some 
human activity, some action of man’s pow- 
ers, if God cannot give Himself to a ‘totally 
impassive creature, must it not follow that 
according to the sort of activity that prevails 
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in our lives so will be our reception of God, 
our relation to His authority and love and 
teaching, which is our religion? Suppose 
that the whole occupation of your life had 
been different from what it has been, suppose 
that all these years you had been tilling the 
en instead of selling goods, or building 

ouses instead of teaching school, could your 
religion have been just what it has been, just 
what it is today? If so, then your religion 
must have been a very limited and partial 
thing, a candle burning in some shut and 
sacred chamber of your life, not a true fire 
burning all through your life and keeping-it 
all ablaze. And what a terrible waste there 
has been if all your professional life, all your 
life in your trade or occupation, has been 
kept so purely secular that it has given no 
character to your religion. It is sure to be 
equally true that it has got no character from 
your religion either. 

No, in a true sense a man’s occupation is his 
living. It is the true front door to his life. By it 
the heavenly visitor or occupant must come 
in. What you ought to teach your boy when 
he makes the selection of his work in life is, 
that the deepest and most critical value of 
that selection is that he is really choosing in 
what way he shall ask the God to whom his 
life belongs to come and take possession of 
his life. And when his selection is once made 
ee ought to make him know that there, in 

is profession, is where he is to look for God 
to come to him. It is in the power to resist 
its special temptations that he is to learn 
what wonderful strength God can give. It is 
in the training of the peculiar powers of use- 
fulness which it develops that he is to receive 
God’s gracious education. It is in the conso- 
lation of its peculiar sorrows that he is to lay 
hold of God’s abounding comfort, and it is 
in the character which his profession, at its 
best, demands that he is to manifest the life 
of God before mankind. 

Such a conviction about any man’s profes- 
sion, filling bis soul as he went into it, would 
have two good results. It would at once 
enlarge it and eanctify it. To the Christian 
merchant, the man who is so thoroughly a 
merchant that he sees clearly that if he is to 
be a Christian at all it is a merchant Chris- 
tian he must be, to such a man his mercan- 
tile life enlarges itself until it becomes the 
type of all service of God, and puts him into 
communion and sympathy with all God’s ser- 
vants everywhere; and at the same time, 
being his special form of service, it acquires 
a sacredness, and so is done with a scrupu- 
lousness that no merely secular occupation, 
considered only secular, could command. It 
is this union of Jargeness and specialness that 
makes the truest beauty of all human life. 
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The man whose sense of his own personalness 
is most intense, and yet who in it reads the 
parable of the greater personality of man, 
and through it is kept in truest sympathy 
with all his race, he always is the richest and 
most interesting man. The landscape that 
fascinates you with its own clear beauty, and 
at the same time suggests the beauty of all 
the variously beautiful world, is always the 
most powerful to satisfy the soul. And so the 
work that twines your conscientious interest 
into its minute details, and at the same time 
makes you one with all workers in all faith- 
ful work, that is the task which most feeds 
the life of him who does it. And such a char- 
acter belongs not to any one occupation or 
class of occupations, but to any occupation 
occupied religiously, to any duty done in con- 
scious obedience to God, and valued as the 
means by which He, with His help and 
authority and teaching, may come in and 
take possession of the soul. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


Dear Frienps—I observe a small typo- 
graphical error in my article from Ebensburg 








in No. 23. Rudbekia hirta (the rough cone 
flower) is printed Rudbekia Trista, which 
name fount be very inappropriate indeed— 


even ridiculous. Please set me right in the 
eyes of our botanical friends. 8. R. 
Snow Shoe, Pa., Eighth month Eth, 1880. 





Curcaq@o, Iut., Eighth mo. 2d, 1880. 

EstEEMED Epitrors— Many years ago: 
Friends had a flourishing meeting of consid- 
erable numbers at La Porte, Ind., recorded 
as Clear Creek Monthly Meeting. I presume 
there are several Friends still living who vis- 
ited that meeting, and who would be inter- 
ested in hearing of the remnant which is left. 
I rode past the old meeting-house where 20 
yeare ago I met with so many Friends. The 
aged have mostly passed away, while the 
young have become aged. 

Many have moved away, while those who 
remain are few in number, and do not feel 
strong enough to hold a meeting. 

It made me feel sad to see the closed blinds 
and doors, and the weeds growing up in the 
yard surrounding the house. 

I think there are enough Friends and 
descendants of Friends, however, to constitute 
a meeting, and who would feel an interest, if 
there were those who felt equal to the respon- 
sibility. 

Is it because we of the present generation 
have less courage, or zeal, or less interest? Or 
is it because the present need is different ? 

It is impossible for one generation to live 
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upon or follow the concern of a previous one, 
but if it will examine for itself, there will 
surely be found abundant necessity for con- 
tinued concern and labor, although it may 
not be after the same manner. 

Oar meetings in Chicago have increased in 
numbers quite considerably during the sum- 
mer, owing partly to the closing of so many 
places of worship,perhap3,and to the announce- 
ment each Seventh-day in the daily papers of 
our place and time of meeting, which brings 
it to the knowledge of many who would not 
otherwise know of it. Several strangers have 
expreased their satisfaction with aud comfort 
in the quiet meetings. Not that they are 
entirely silent, which is seldom the case, but 
there is abundant opportunity for reflection 
and silent worship. 

We seem to be so differently situated from 
other Friends’ meetings in this uncrystallized 
community. Many are inquiring into our 
doctrine and methods, etc. We often feel 
“Who is sufficient for these things?” and 
yet we hope and believe that from out our 
little body go strengthening influences toward 
a higher, better, stronger life. H. A. P. 


the narcotic upon the human system, as well 
as upon the soil where it is raised, were very 
forcibly presented, and Friends were called 
upon to consider well the influence of ex- 
ample in this as in other useless and pernicious 
indulgences. 

In the women’s meeting the report of the re- 
presentatives to the late Yearly Meeting led to 
the expression of a concern that our repre- 
sentatives do more than barely report that 
they were all present and answered to their 
names. That the appointment was intended 
to cover the entire sessions of the Yearly 
Meeting aud to embrace some report of the 
subjects before the meeting and the exercises 
their consideration called forth. That while 
we have the extracts, which are valuable, 
they give but a brief summary of the living 
utterances. 

Much unity was felt and also expressed 
with the subject, and Friends were encouraged 
to be faithful to every opsning for service, re- 
membering the promise, “They who wait 
upon the Lord shall renew their strength.” 

The men’s meeting gave the information 
that they had appropriated $200 to the use 
of the Circular Meeting Committee. 

The day was showery and dull; doubtless 
many were kept away on that account. R. 


““*"SCRAPS*¥" 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTEBS. 


Thou asked me to give thee a little account 
of our late Quarterly Meeting. I do not 
thiak I can say much on paper in regard to 
it that will interest thee, though in being 
present there was a something which was 
specially interesting to my feelings. No doubt 
owing to the dampness in the morning, and 
the probability of rain through the day, many 
of the Friends ia the city remained at home, 
in preference to venturing out in the country 
to attend the meeting held at the “ Valley” 
Meeting-house. They were missed from their 
accustomed seats, while the attendance of our 
Friends in the country appeared to be general, 
and our meeting was favored with a solemnity 
and quietness which was accepted as evidence 
of Divine regard. 

The ministerial services of several Friends 
were harmonious and acceptable, tending to 
stir up the pure mind by way of remembrance, 
and to encourage to faithfulness and true 
humility. 

As is usual at this season of the year, there 
was little to claim the attention of the Disci~ 
plinary session. ‘Ihe representatives were 
mostly present from the several Monthly 
Meetings. 

The representatives to our late Yearly 
Meeting reported they all attended, and by 









































LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Concord Quarterly Meeting, held at Con- 
cord, Pa., Seventh month 27th, was an oc- 
casion of more than ordinary interest. The 
meeting of ministers and Elders was espe- 
cially marked as one of great favor. 








Oa the 31st ult., the Western First-day 
School Union was held at New Garden, 
Chester county, Pa. The meeting, though 
not large, was interesting. Seven schools re- 
ported, two of which are at present vacated. 





Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, held on 
the 3d inst. at the Valley Meeting House, 
was not so large as on some other occasions, 
though the attendance from the city num 
bered about 125 as indicated by the excursion 
tickets issued especially for Friends. Among 
these were quite a number who had never at 
tended the Eighth month Quarter since the 
change. The meeting of ministers and elders 
was held to the comfort and edification of 
those in attendance. The meeting for worship 
was pervaded by a spirit of solemnity ; those 
who spoke being favored to hand forth that 
which the people were prepared to receive, 
each taking the portion allotted, so that the 
spiritual refreshment was freely distributed. 

In the business meeting, on the men’s side, 
the extracts of the late Yearly Moeting were 
read. The exercises ia reference to the grow- 
ing use of tobacc> led to an animated re- 
view ofthe subject in which the evil effects of 
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some of them were revived at this time som 
of the interesting exercises which claimed the 
attention of that large body of Women 
Friends. 

The reading of the “ Extracts” from the 
Yearly Meeting was omitted, which to me is 
& source of regret. I not only think it a 
departure from the good old order of former 
years, by which we lose the link of associated 
interests, and may lose sight of the primary 
object of their being sent to subordinate 
meetings, but I also think it is a derogation 
from the proper reepect and regard which an 
inferior owes to a superior meeting in the 
right conducting of the concerns of our Reli- 
gious Society. 





I was not well enough to attend cur late 
Quarterly Meeting, and have had no tidings 
from it. The rain made the going and 
returaing less pleasant, but I hope the good 
derived will more than compensate for that 
inconvenience. 

Those who are favored to attend all our 
meetings can ecarcely appreciate the favor. 
Still, it is well for those who are not, to 
remember that even the “solitary in fami- 
lies” are subjects of heavenly regard, and 
these are often made partakers of the bread 
of the kingdom, that is broken and blessed 
without human instrumentality. 

I increasingly feel that we cannot over- 
estimate the privilege of having, even in early 
life, had the attention especially directed to the 
Source of internal light and strength, where- 
by the path which leads to may be 
clearly discerned and ability received to walk 
therein. 
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' PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 14, 1880. _ 





AGRICULTURE —The last Quarterly Report 
of the State Board of Agriculture of Kansas 
has been furnished us. It contains full official 
statements of the condition of the crops and 
farm animals, the relative value of the various 
grains and grasses, and their adaptability to 
the scil of Kansas. This information is given 
by counties, and to those wishing to locate in 
the West it will afford a good basis in the choice 
of a locality. 

The report also contains meteorological 
dat for the three months ending June 30th. 
The papers upon the Summer and Fal] Treat- 
ment of Orchards and Vineyards, occupying 
over 20 pages, are particularly timely and of 
a practical character. Late information is also 
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presented regarding location and price of the 
public lands, a list of the district and county 
fairs, and an extract from the Railroad Asees- 
sors’ Report, showing the number of miles of 
railroad and value, in each county, ete. ete. 
The statistical information given in the 
tables from the Asseseors’ Returns for 1880, 
of population, crops, fruit trees, ‘arm-build- 
ing erection, etc., will be found interesting, 
The Report may be had by addressing the 
Secretary, J. K. Hudson, Topeka, Kansas, 





“Tae Eruics or Sex.”—This is the title of 
a carefully prepared paper in the North 
American Review for Seventh month, and it 
attracts much notice, since it expresses the 
deliberate judgment of a thoughtful and cul- 
tured woman concerning the relative duties 
and responsibilities of the sexes. 

The writer (M. A Hardaker) opens her 
argument with the proposition that in woman 
there is noticeable a deficiency of the scientific 
spirit which desires to possess the truth, and 
of the philosophic spirit which impels the 
mind to reason upon this truth. 

Consequently it is claimed that nature has 
recognized this narrowness by keeping wo- 
man’s activity within narrow bounds. It is 
her’s to care for the individual], but man’s to 
care both for the individual and for the com- 
munity. Man devises the intellectual basis 
of all governments, and the administration of 
governments is in the hands of men, for 
queens have depended on masculine advisers 
so entirely that their reigns have been prac- 
tically under masculine guidance. 

Women have cared for the body and its 
needs; have been conservers of moral forces ; 
have conducted the rudimentary training of 
children, and have contributed to the sesthetic 
development of the race by the arrangements 
of home decorations and by making contri- 
butions to household art. 

Then, again, we find it stated that woman’s 
work is temporary in character and must be 
continually repeated, while much of man’s is 
permanent. Even women’s contributions to 
the literature of this century are slightly 
spoken of, and we are assured that only two 
great women have been produced by America. 

In the reforms or advances of religious 
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thought men have always been the leaders, 
and women have dropped their superstitions 
more reluctantly. She adds, that women 
have handled the great ideas of men as toys, 
and have used them only to win man’s at- 
tention and approval—not appreciating the 
sacred value of ideas as helps in the develop- 
ment of human nature. 

The school girl dreams while the boy 
thinks, and our essayist feels it to be absurd 
that she shall hope or expect to climb the in- 
tellectual steeps which he ascends; and she 
exhorts woman to plant her feet upon the 
eternal truth of her egsential inferiority, that 
the desire of truth and the power of growth 
may take root in her soul. 


But it is admitted that the possession and 
exercise of political power would have the 
effect of increasing the disposition of women 
to think and act independently; and the 
writer justly conjectures that the chief result 
of women’s participation in politics would be 
her insistance upon certain fixed moral 
standards. But contention for office would 
follow the exercise of the suffrage; the force 
given to this pursuit will be so much force sub- 
tracted elsewhere. Women, she believes, will 
do more for civilization by devotion to litera- 
ture, natural science and esthetics than by 
attempting to solve problems of state. 

Woman will not miss the valuable culture 
of the exerciee of her understanding upon 
political questions by declining to participate 
actively in their solution, for she can acquaint 
herself with the facts of public interest and 
use whatever reasoning powers she may have 


.in their consideration, without any exercise 


of the franchise—without expending any 
strength in experimental politics. 

The essayist touches upon various points of 
deep importance, such as the permatence of 
the marriage tie and the training of women 
in varied and useful learning as a means of 
independence and a preventive of il] advised 
marriage; and with these views, probably, no 
good man or woman will widely differ. 

But it is at least questionable whether she 
is right in her declaration that woman is 
decidedly wanting in the scientific spirit 
which desires to possess the truth, and the 
philosophic spirit which impels to reason 
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upon that truth, though undoubtedly “an 
intense personality modifies their decisions on 
most subjects.” Many of both sexes are 
quite wanting in the scientific and philosophic 
spirit, and it is often said very thoughtfully, 
by competent observers of mankind, that the 
number of thinkers is always very small, a 
very large majority being content to accept 
the results of the observation and thought of 
others. 


But, certainly, two hundred years of care- 
ful experiment has taught the Society of 
Friends the wisdom of sharing between the 
sexes the duties and responsibilities of the 
weightier concerns of life. Our annals bear 
record to a long succession of women minis- 
ters divinely anointed, of elders who were 
endowed with the true wisdom of patience, 
and “ with the philosophic spirit which impels 
to reason upon truth.” We may claim, too, 
that our idea of marriage is that of an equita- 
ble bond in which neither party expects to 
subjugate the other; and that very seldom in 
our borders is it thought that this bond should 
be broken. The men of our Society would, 
it is believed, earnestly oppose any with- 
drawal from their high position of women 
believing, and indeed knowing, that intel- 
lectual as well as moral power is best devel- 
oped when men and women work jointly, both 
in matters of religious, social or scientific 
interest. 


They would not leave nation making to 
women, but would call to their side the grave 
and earnest women who they find so essential 
in every depariment of life’s business or en- 
joyment. In the management of schools and 
colleges, in every work of charity and mercy, 
in all literary and scientific engagements, 
men and women stand side: by side, as we 
believe the divine order requires. 

Is it, indeed, to be admitted that America 
has as yet produced but two great women ? 
By some it has been claimed that there is 
hardly any great man known in history who 
has rot bad a great mother to direct and 
nourish those budding faculties of childhood 
which ennobled his mature years, and which 
gave him power to bless his race or nation. 

Those who have the oversight and the prac- 
tical management of our institutions of learn- 
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ing, such as Swarthmore College, will smile 
at the positive statement that the school girl 
only dreams while the boy thinks,—and that 
it is absurd that she shall hope or expect to 
climb the intellectual steeps which he ascends. 
Not so, say our boys who hava encountered 
their sisters in the strife for academic honors 
—and not such is the judgement of teachers 
and professors who have had the best oppor- 
tunities to observe the interesting experiment 
of co-aducation. 

We ask for an educational training of the 
girls of this generation, as wise and as philo- 
sophic as that of their brothers. We ask 
that special gifts and capabilities shall have 
a chance for healthy development. We ask 
that the youth and maiden—the man and 
woman of this and the coming generation— 
shall hand-in-hand, work in the best wisdom 
they can attain to, for the amelioration of 
human life and for the accomplishment of 
the will of the Highest. 

DIED. 


FURNAS.—On Eighth month 5th, 1880, at her 
residence, near Waynesville, Ohio, Dinah, widow of 
Seth Furnas, in the 77th year of her age; she was 
a member and minister of Miami Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 


HORNE.—On Seventh month 5th, 1880, at the 
residence of Susan H. Roberts, Philadelphia, Eliza- 
beth Horne, in the 94th year of her age; a member 
of Darby Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

ROBERTS —On Seventh month 27th, 1880, Eliza- 
beth H., wife of Joseph G. Roberts, in the 33d year 
of her age; a member of Kennett Monthly Meeting. 

THORP —Of heart disease, on Seventh month 
29th, 1880, after an illness of over five months, at 
the residence of his brother, in Clark county, Ohio, 
Samuel F. Thorp, in the 69th year of his age. 

His suffering from oppression, towards the close, 
was very great. But he bore his affliction with 
great patience. 

WATSON.—On Seventh month 5th, 1880, after a 
few hours’ sickness, at the residence of her son- 
in-law, Oscar Weed, in Wayne county, N. Y., Ruth, 
widow of the late Joseph C. Watson, aged 74 years; 
an esteemed member of Farmington Monthly Meet- 
ing and Galen Particular Meeting. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A FLIGHT UP THE BALD EAGLE. 
No 5. 


We have tw» hours ia Ballefonte oa the 
moraing of the 231 of Ssventh moath before 
the train for Snow Shoe is ready to start up 
the mouataia. Tae tims suffizes for a brief 
survey of the handsome town which holds 
such a aoble positioa ia the m>untainous cen- 
tre of tha Kayston> Sate. [i is the county 
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seat of Centre and has, of course, a court 
house and a prison, both of which are fine 
looking structures. The court house is @ 
Greek temple on the slope of the rapidly 
rising hill, and the prison looks like the 
stronghold of a Norman baron on the height. 
But one muet first search out the wondrous 
fountain‘which is hardly less than a river, 
gushing forth from some uoknown rock reser- 
voir of the mountain gnomes. We have 
merely to cross the bridge over the creek 
which flows murmuring by the Bush House, 
and walk a little distance up its bank to its 
source, and there is the splendid spring, bub- 
bling up evermore into its basin of rock, which 
pours forth a strong, roaring stream of the 
pure cool water, such as I never saw equaled. 
Steam water works are here erected, and 
enough of this wealth of waters for the use 
of the town is seized by the machinery and 
whirled up into a reservoir 90 feet above the 
level of the spring, whence it is distributed 
to the happy town which lives by the bounty 
of this glorious Naiad. We ask the engineer 
how much water flows out in a minute, and 
he replies, ‘‘ Fifteen thousand gallons!” The 
water works were first erected in 1808, and 
have since been rebuilt and improved. The 
jubilant waters, as they rush away from the 
parent fount, constitute Spring creek, a very 
respectable young river, hastening to cast its 
tribute into the lordly and far wandering 
Susquehanna. 
hat a noble valley must this of the foun- 
tain have been in the days of the red man’s 
supremacy—what council fires have sent u 
their piney fragrance from the bank of this 
pure stream—and with what eloquence of 
sage chiefiain and mountain lord have the 
proud forests of the hill resounded in days 
gone by. Neither is it strange that the firat 
settlers of this region, German and Irish 
colonists, were attracted to the place of sweet 
waters, of rich soil, of noble forests, and of 
proud mountain scenery. The annual tem- 


perature here is recorded to be about 4° below — 


that of Philadelphia, the mercury in the 
thermometer falling to 25° below zero in the 
first month of 1841, and rising in the seventh 
month of the same year to 90°. The soil of 
this (Nittany) valley is among the most fer- 
tile in the State, producing almost everything 
which is needfal for man’s comfort, but, as in 
other limestone regions, the want of water is 
sometimes severely felt, and wells are sunk to 
a great depth without success; while streams 
after running a short distance frequently sink 
into the fissures of the limestone rock and 
disappear. What an expression of the benefi- 
cence and the loving kindness of nature, then 
is this pure fountain of the rocks into which 
the town of Bellefonte looks so proudly. 


_back goes the train to another pausing place 
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We mount up the steeply rising street, and 
note the widely opened doors and windows of 
handsome homes, and the many evidences of 
wealth and culture which Bellefonte can fur- 
nish even to such superficial observation as 
ours. There is none of the dull, shut up appear- 
ance so often noticeable in the houses of small 
towns, as if the meek inhabitants did not 
deem themselves worthy to abide in the dwel- 
lings their own hands have builded. But the 
easy chair stands invitingly on the ample 
piazza, and the flowers and trailing vines of 
beauty make each man’s doorway look like 
the entrance to a- temple of delights. The 
moral effect of such beautiful homes in so 
fair a land can hardly be over-estimated, and 
we fancy we can see something of it in the 
fine frank faces of the troupes of little child- 
ren who, at this early morning hour, are wend- 
ing their way to school. Fine school build- 
ings and yet finer houses for divine worship 
are abundant, but we may not take time to 
look into these, for the hour for the Snow 
Shoe train to start draws nigh, and we must 
descend from the heights to the hotel, that the 
capable and kindly porter may see us safely 
placed in the car in ample time. 


As we wait for the moment of departure 
my attention is attracted by the presence of 
a venerable and dignified man ia the conven- 
tional dress of Friends among the group of 
persons who were superintending our depar- 
ture. Upon ingniry, I learned that the ortho- 
dox Friends have a meeting at Ballefonte, and 
that at one time they were an influential part 
of the community here, Doubtless they are in- 
fluential yet, but their numbers are relatively 
very few and are not increasing. 


And now the train moves off from the City 
of the Fountain to the Snow Shoe intersec- 
tion, and the ascent of the Bald Eagle ridge 
begins. We go slantingly up the steep slope, 
then pause a few moments at a station, then 


higher up, then forward to still another height, 
till we reach the summit, where lies the pretty 
mountain town of Snow Shoe, and the spa- 
cious, comfortable mountain hotel called the 
Chinclaclamoose House, which has pleasant 
rooms prepared for us. The ride up is one of 
great beauty, affording many noble and far- 
reaching views over valley and mountain. 
But the constant ravages of fire have swept 
the forest from great tracts on the Bald Eagle. 
The steep is too great to admit of the cultiva- 
tion of the stricken region, and so the young 
trees are pushing their way up from the ruins, 
and among the weird mast-like trunks of the 
old trees is now flourishing many a dense 
grove of young white pines whose soft beauty 
is indescribable, and whose luxuriance sp2aks 





















shade, 


for the generous nature of this limestone soil, 


so full of possibilities. 


Snow Shoe is a town of lumbermen and 
coal miners, and contains little except the 


cottage homes of these with their simple little 
houses for divine worship, and their public 


school. But the wild wood is all around us, 

albeit the primeval forest has fallen, and the 
young oaks and white pines have again at- 

tained fair proportions. The cows of the set- 

tlement each wear a bell and wander at will 

all day along the grassy streets and make ex- 
cursions to the near woodland where they 
feed on the tender young shoots of the small 

trees or take long meditative siestas in the 
The other domestic auimal, who has 

never been deified, and whose name even is 
used as a term of reproach for the selfish stupid, 
and slothful among the sons of men, here 
finds a kind of paradise of rational liberty. 
I have seen this animal kept in perpetual 
imprisonment in an enclosure of uatold 
abominations, until the power of locomotion 

was well nigh lost,and he must have almost. 
forgotten the free forest life for which he is 
admirably adapted, and the memory of acorn. 
chestnut, luscious berry,and green herb of the 
hills must become only a dim and doubtful 
tradition. But great is the change when 

piggy is transplanted to the mountain top 
and set to work to seek his own living from 
nature’s free granaries. As a recent writer 
upon the life in the high vales of Switzerland 
has said : ‘“‘ Mountain life seems especially to 
agree with the pig, and none the less that the 
dwellers in such localities iavariably manifest 

a friendly concern in his behalf. The greater 
the altitude, the closer is the apparent inti- 
macy between him and his patrons. In the 
‘Indian Alpe, and How we Crossed them,’ the 
writer, describing Darjeeling, high up among 
the Himalayas, and many thousand feet above 
the sea level, observes, ‘a pig to these hiil 
tribes is not the loathsome, unholy, unclean 
quadruped it is in the estimation of the Ma- 
homedan and Hindoo, but their much re- 
spected brother, with whom in life they love 
to fraternize and in due time, when slain, to 
eat.’ ” 

A park of modest dimensions has been en- 
closed in a central position in the town, aad 
in its kindly shades are plenty of seats where 
one may sit and read or meditate even at noon 
day, without earning the privilege by any 
sunshiny climb up the heights or down the 
slopes. We visited this enclosure almost 
immediately on our arrival and felt a thrill 
of grateful appreciation for the authorities of 
the Mioing and Railway Company of Snow 
Shoe, that they have set apart a little portion 
of the vast expanse of woodland they possess 
for the coatinual use of those who dwell here, 
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and for the comfort of the pilgrim to these 
heights. 

As we rest in the mountain-top grove it 
would be fitting that the genius of the place 
should attend us and answer a few pertinent 
questions such as these: “ Why, O Spirit of 
the Mountain, is yon hostlerie called Chincla- 
clamoose?” “ Because, in the days of the 
red men, one chieftain of that name and 
his clansmen had this for their hunting 
ground and their camp.” ‘‘ Why is the 
name of Snow Shoe given to this village 
and the neighboring coal mines?” ‘“ When 
the hunters of the white race followed the 
trail of the Indian over the mountain they 
found a deserted camping ground of the van- 
ished tribe, in which was hanging upon a 
sapling of oak a pair of old snow shoes. They 
named the camp Snow Shoe from this cause, 
and when, later, engineers and prospectors 
came and found veins of good coal cropping 
up on the heights of Bald Eagle, they named 
there the Snow Shoe mines, and this village 
of miner folk and lumbermen which sprang 
up in later days is the town of Snow Shoe.” 

“Ts this mountain blessed to man’s use, O 
Spirit, or are the manes of the forest lords of 
old wratbfully wandering in the mines and in 
the woodlands te thwart the efforts of the 
Anglo-Saxon who would make the wilderness 
and the solitary place to be glad and to blos- 
som as the rose?” “ These aged pines heard the 
last sigh of the people of Chinclaclamoose 
breathed peacefully, and the peace of nature 
and the blessing of the Father Eternal rests 
upon Snow Shoe and its industries. Neither 
riots, strikes, nor suspension of work are 
known in this high place, and the glistening 
coal comes forth evermore from the depths to 
bring comfort to the sons of men, while labor 
is well rewarded, the school house and the 
church take their place in the midst of the 
people, and health, joy and family love are 
the conditions of life at Snow Shoe.” “ But 
what, O sociable and friendly epirit, means 
that wild alarum which drowns the sweet voices 
of the forest, and startles the lingerer from 
dreams and musings?” “O, mortals, that is 
the dinner bell of the Chinclaclamoose House 
by which the master summons his guests to 
noon-day meal. Depart atraightway, but 
come soon again and commune at will with 
the Spirit of the Woods and Waters, who 
rests in this relic of the ancient forest, and 
who loves to instruct the sons and daughters 
of men!” 8. R. 
CuincLactamooss Hovusz, Syow Suxoz, 

Eighth month Ist, 1880. 





TEMPERANCE is a tree which has content- 
ment for its root and peace for its fruit.— 
Arabian Mazim. 


PLANETS IN AUGUST. 


The astronomer of the Providence Journal 
says, in reference to the heavens during 
August: “Jupiter will be a superb object 
to every beholder during the August evea- 
ings, as he comes beaming above the horizon 
like a brilliant young moon. He rises now 
about 10, at the end of the month about 8. 
Saturn is morning star and followe closely 
in the wake of the more brilliant Jupiter. 
He is, however, no mean object for observa- 
tion as he rises to the northwest of his rival 
and about a half-hour later. He is increasin 
in size and clearness of tint and is wel 
worthy of attention in his present phase. 
On the 20th there will be a close conjunc- 
tion between Uranus and Venus, those 
planets being then forty-five minutes of a 
degree apart. This phenomenon will afford 
a fine opportunity to the telescopic student 
for a study of the contrast in planetary 
colors, the delicate tint of Uranus and the 
inimitable soft golden hue of Venus being 
beautifully illustrated. Uranus sets now at 
about 8.30, at the end of the month about 
sunset. The August moon fulls on the 20th. 
The new moon on the 5th pays her respects 
in quick succession to four of the planets, 
to Mercury on the 5th, the day of her birth, 
to Venus on the 6th, and to Uranus and 
Mars on the 8th. On the 231 the moon is 
near Jupiter, and on the 24th she is near 
Saturn. 





From the Delaware County Republican. 
SKETCH OF ROBERT MORRIS, A COLORED 
PREACHER. 
Concluded from last number. 


Robert had lived with our family about 
four years when his mistress said to him: 
“ Robert, I think we must have thy wife and 
child with us; I will speak to thy master 
about it.” Father at once wrote to her owner 
and received a reply that he “ would take | 
$300 for Ann, but would not sell the child.” 
His master, in telling him the answer, said : 
“ Robert, I want you to have the honor and 
pleasure of purchasing your wife; I will 
draw up a paper, as [ did for you to buy the 
lot in Chester, but in this case the money 
must be only borrowed to be faithfully re- 
turned. I will head it myself and subscribe 
twenty dollars.” The paper was so written, 
and Robert, taking a horse, rode around in 
the evenings after work, obtained five or ten 
dollars at a time, until he had the full 
amount. He then went to Delaware, pur- 
chased his wife and returned with her. The 
money was refunded with the exception of 
that due father, which, of course, was a gift. 

It may seem strange that a slave without 
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wages could obtain the money, but it may bej| 


stated that at that time the “‘ Bell Tavern” 
was a favorite resort of the citizens of Phila- 


delphia and was patronized by the elite of the 


city. At the many balls and parties held 
there Robert was waiter, often receiving ten 
or twelve dollars during an evening’s enter- 


tainment ; and becoming well known in the 


city, he was also employed there to attend 
private parties and weddings. 


the crowded parlors I never soiled a lady’s 


dress, or spoiled a gentleman’s coat.” After 
be became free, his master gave him a house 


to live in and his mistress furnished it. Soon 


after commencing housekeeping he deter- 
mined to start a church in Kingsessing. He 


persuaded a few men and women to assemble 
at his house where meetings were held until 
the number justified building a church; and 
here let me describe that building, for many 
happy hours have I spent in it, listening to 
brother Robert’s preaching. He bought a 
lot of ground of Samuel Roe for fifty dollars. 
Levis Passmore, at that time, owned the saw 
mills close by, and kindly gave Robert the 
privilege of taking what lumber he wauted 
from the slab pile, as also some refuse boards 
about the yard. With this material he built 
the house, working with the assistance of his 
friends, after their day’s labor was done, his 
mistress ordering the cook to bake pies and 
rusk for Robert to treat his friends while 
helping him. The building was about sixteen 
by twenty feet ; the posts stood in the ground ; 
the roof was put on in salt-box style, and the 
inside was furnished to correspond. The 
seats were slabs nailed on posts driven in the 
ground and a large dry goods box was used 
as desk or pulpit, from which Robert preached. 
His master supplied all the hardware needed, 
which consisted of nails and spikes. ; 
Such was the first African Union Church 
built in Kingsessing, and as brother Harris 
remarked: “{t was as comfortable outside 
the house as in when it rained.” Seeing no 
opportunity of improving affairs, Robert be- 
came almost disheartened and told his troubles 
to his mistress. She replied: “Robert, thy 
master is greatly opposed to churches going 
into debt through extravazant folly and pride 
in building: go on and do thy best and rest 
assured he will not see thee fail; he admires 
thy humble place of worship, built as it was 
through thy perseverance and euergy, and in 
time he will help thee.” Robert told me that 
that was worth more to him than money. He 
left her with a light heart, determined to suc- 
ceed, and now they own a substantial, com- 
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It was a great 
pleacure to him in his old days to talk of the 
costly, stylish weddings he had attended, and 
in describing them he would become so ani- 
mated that he would exclaim: “In all the 


kuew a want, as the following shows. 
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furtable building, capable of seating several 
hundred persons. After seeing the church 
firmly established, he bought a lot and built 
a house for himselfand family, but his former 
hard work and the approach of old age had 
impaired his health and strength, and he was 
unable to pay for his home. 

His former master, Mr. D——-s, on three 
occasions came to Robert’s house and asked 
for a night’s lodging and food. One time, 
Robert, being in the city with my father, was 
standing on the sidewalk attending the 
horses, when a miserable specimen of a man 
approached him, saying : “ Well, Bob, do you 
remember me?” Robert replied: “No sir, 
I do not.” The man exclaimed: “Oh, God! 
Bob, 1 was your young master that you used 
to play with; now I am ruined! ruined! 
won't you give me a few pennies to buy some- 
thing to eat? I’ve bad no breakfast and am 
very hungry.” Robert went to my father’s 
counting-house and asked his master to give 
him a dollar for a friend of his at the door, 
who was very hungry. The owner of the 
store, Robert Fleming, a free-hearted, jovial 
Irishman, gave another dollar, requesting 
him to fill him full and send bim on nis way 
rejoicing. That is the last Robert ever saw of 
his former master’s family. As I observed, 
master and slave had met again under differ- 
ent circumstances. 

Although, on account of failing strength, 
he was not able to pay for his home, it was 
taken hold of by my brother, and Robert 
kept it free of interest and tax and never 
But 
two days before he died, as I sat by his bed, 
holding his hand, I said to him: ‘ Robert, is 
there anything you want or we can do for 
you? He replied: “Nosir! Thereissome 
of the family here to see me every few days 
and they bring so much we can’t use it, and 
can give to those who need it.” Upon my 
expressing a hope that he might, recover, he 
replied: “Oh! no, sir, I feel that my work is 
done, and now master and mistress have gone 
to rest, I have no desire to stay, now that I 
am dying, how happy it makes me feel to 
look back and be able to say, I must have 
done my duty for master and mistress, for 
none of the children never spoke a harsh or 
cross word to me.” On leaving he took my 
hand, saying: ‘‘ Farewell, we may meet no 
more on earth; may I be allowed to make 
one request: that all the Lloyd family will 
attend their poor servant's funeral.” 1t was 
done, and it was not only the largest funeral 
of a colored person ever witnessed in that 
neighborhood, but the number of white per- 
song, from the wealthiest to the poorest, were 
present, with the ministers from the Presby- 
terian, Episcopalian, Methodist and Baptist. 
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The names of the Lloyd family and others 
were called, all taking their place in the 
humble procession. 

After living as a servant to the family over 
fifty years, my father often remarked that he 
never had to say, “go Robert, go to work ;” 
it was always, “stop Robert, don’t work so 
hard, there is plenty of time.” He atten’ed 
on his master in his last sickness, sitting up 
with him at night, and on the occasion of the 
funeral of both master and mictrese, he rode 
in the firet carriage that left the house. In 
settling the estate, Robert was not forgotten. 
On being asked what he would like to have, 
he asked “the heirs to be so kind as to give 
him the old knives and forks that master and 
mistress had used.” The napkins and china 
cups were also sent to him, with a quantity 
of other things not of much value to the 
heirs, but to him a precious memento of his 
master and mistress. 

One incident of many will show the esteem 
that was felt for him. When the Philadel- 

hia and Darby Passenger Railway was first 
aid, the question of free tickets came up at a 
meeting of the directors, and it was decided 
that ministers of the gospel should ride free, 
but when John Dick, the nurseryman, pro- 
posed the name of Robert Morris, and the 
proposition was seconded by Robert Buist, 
it made considerable stir, as no colored per- 
sons were allowed to ride on the lrorse cars at 
that time. Debate ran high, but the position 
was firmly held by Mr. Dick, until! the presi- 
dent of the road decided by declaring that 
“If Robert Morris could not have a free 
ticket, then no minister should be allowed to 
ride free with his consent.” So Robert got a 
free ticket. He received it thankfully, and, 
when referring to it, said he felt he was high- 
ly honored, but, to a certain extent, never 
making use of it, as, I think, he never was 
seen inside the car, but always took his stand 
upon the front platform with the driver. 

He was poorly educated, never having gone 
to school one day, and it may be said he was 
self-taught, receiving some help from his 
former mistress, and what assistance was 
given him by members of our family. He 
did not hold the esteem of men by his preach- 
ing, but by his upright and correct walk 
through life. Ever pleasant, polite and at- 
tentive to all, none knew him but to admire 
him. In the language of an eminent speaker, 
we can say of him: “That he had faults, I 
doubt not, for they are human; that he had 
virtues I know. Let us forget his faults and 
emulate his virtues.” 

This exemplary man died on April 29, 
1868, aged 81 years. The writer is of the 
opinion that the date should be 1871. His 


African Church—his own church—in King- 
sessing, now Paschal. In addition to his 
other Christian labors, he was the founder of 
the African Union churches at Springfield 
and Middletown, in this county. 

I have delayed this statement in the hope 
that some person more competent than myeelf 
would undertake the task of describing one 
who, though in humble life, was as well 
worthy of notice as many in high places, 
whose actions were neither as pure nor as 
disinterested as those of Robert =. 





No Reat Prayer 1s Lost.—The dew 
which bathes the summer rose and glorifies 
the meadow with its morning sheen. had its 
origin in what might seem to be the escapes 
and wastes of the planet. And, when rose 
and meadow have exhaled their dews at the 
touch of the sun, the viewless, imponderable 
vapor is not dissipated beyond recall; it is 
not all spent on the thankless air ; it is gath- 
ered and garnered in the chambers of the sky, 
and returns again in due season, according to 
its circuit, in orient dews or refreshing showers. 
And shall not the finer exhalations of the 
soul,—the prayers which are breathed from 
the deeps of the breast, the secret vows; the 
Godward thought, the devout aspiration,— 
shall not these also return according to their 
circuit, and bring their blessing ?-F. H. Hedge. 
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THE SONG OF THE FERN. 
I spring from the cleft in the mountain’s side, 
’Neath the short low bushes I oft abide ; 
I hang my fronds o’er the brooklet’s brink, 
And bend my graceful tips to drink. 
By the ruined wall my place I keep; 
’T ween the loose gray stones I gently creep. 
With a reverent step I love to tread 
In the waving grass o’er the unknown dead. 
Round the old fallen trunk I gladden the sight, 
Joyously waving my plumage light. 
But where I wave in the greatest pride 
Is the tangled copse and the forest wide ; 
With June’s fair blossom, the sweet bluebell, 
And the wood anemone loves me well ; 
The primrose peeps from its mossy bed, 
And I gently wave o’er its lonely head. 
I love the gay and gladsome things 
That flit around me on purple wings. 
Oh! a happy life hath the humble fern, 
Meeting your glance wherever you turn— 
Smiling upon you from churchyard walls, 
Waving in pride o'er ruined halls, 
Clothing with verdure the form of decay, 
Gracing the bank by the broad highway— 
Smiling when sunshine is bright and warm, 
Gently bending when sweeps the storm, 
Whether lowly or lofty my dwelling be, 
Cultured or wild, ’tis the same to me. 
Reader, wate’er thy allotment be, 
If every zepbyr seems rough to thee, 
If with ambition thy proud heart burn, 
Learn content from the humble fern. 


remains were interred in the graveyard of the | —Monthly Record. W.S. L. 
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THE LOVE OF GOD. 


Like a cradle, rocking, rocking, 
Silent, peaceful, to and fro, 

Like a mother’s sweet looks dropping 
On the little face below, 

Hangs the green earth, swinging, turning, 
Jarless, noiseless, safe and slow, 

Falls the light of God’s face, bending 
Down and watching us below. 


And as feeble babes that suffer, 
Toss, and cry, and will not rest, 
Are the ones the tender mother 
Holds the closest, loves the best: 
So, when we are weak and wretched, 
By our sins weighed down, distressed, 
Then it is that God’s great patience 
Holds us closest, loves us best. 


O great Heart of God! whose loving 
Cannot hindered be nor crossed, 
Will not weary, will not even 
In our death itself be lost; 
Love divine! of such great loving 
Only mothers know the cost,— 
Cost of love, which, all love passing, 
Gave a Son to save the lost. 
—Saze Holm, 





Look not upon the wine when it is red, . . 
for at last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth 
like an adder.—King Solomon, 1015 B. C. 





RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


During the past ten years the railway 
system of the United States has nearly 
doubled in extent of mileage. During this 
period we have had six years of commer- 
cial revulsion and almost universal bank- 
ruptcy. It is not the extraordinary exten- 
sion of our railway system alone that chal- 
lenges attention, but the marked improve- 
ments that have been made in many of the 
older roads, and especially in the so-called 
trunk lines. Wooden bridges have been 
removed and iron structures substituted in 
their stead; iron rails replaced by steel; 
the building of freight cars of double the 
capacity of old ones, carrying twenty tons 
of live weight instead of ten, as formerly, 
and more substantial and thoroughly bal- 
lasted road-beds. These improvements, al- 


though expensive, are the first principles of 


economical management, and make it pos- 
sible for our well built and best equipped 


roads to do the largest amount of work at 


the least possible cost. As a result, many 
of our best roads are carrying freight at 
the present time at a profit, yet at rates 
that would not bave covered cost ten years 
ago. It is the completeness of this system, 
in furnishing cheap transportation from the 
centres of the great grain-growing districts 
of the West, that has given such an enor- 
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mous increase of American food crops, and 
enables us to successfully compete with all 
other countries of the world in the supply of 
food.—Publie Ledger. 





Ir is good neither to eat flesh nor to drink 
wine, nor anything whereby thy brother 
stumbleth or is made weak.— Paul the 
Apostle, 50 A. C. 





RESULT OF THE LAST CENSUS. 


There are at least nineteen cities in the 
United States that now have populations 
exceeding one hundred thousand. In 1870 
there were only fourteen. In ten years the 
following cities are known to have advanced 
beyond the hundred thousand limit: Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee, Detroit, Jersey City and 
Providence, and there are probably others yet 
to be heard from. The first three cities— 
New York, Philadelphia and Brooklyn— 
retain their relative positions; Chicago and 
St. Louis change places, the former being 
now fourth and St, Louis fifth. Baltimore, 
which was sixth in 1870, has given place to 
Boston, which was then seventh, and San 
Francisco has advanced beyond Cincinnati, 
and New Orleans going from tenth to eighth 
place. In the last twenty years San Fran- 
cisco has grown more rapidly than any of 
the large cities, Chicago not excepted, the 
population now being very nearly five times 
as great as in 1860.—Public Ledger. 





SrreNnetH of mind depends upon eobriety, 
for this keeps reason unclouded by passion.— 
Pythagoras, of Greece, 580 B. C. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC., FOR SEV- 
ENTH MONTH. 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, ETC. 
1879. 1880. 
Mean temperature ofSeventh 
mo., per Penna. Hospital, 
Highest point attained dur- 
ing do. do....... ececcceccosss 100.00 
Lowest point reached dur- 
ing do. do........ sseccccesecs 60.00 
Rain during month per 
Penna. Hospital.......-..00« 
Deaths during the month, 
being four current weeks 
for 1879 and five for 1880, 


17.32 deg. 77.53 deg. 
e 

98.00 

60.00 


4.57 in. 9.46 in. 


1,556 2,350 








If we deduct one-fifth from 
1880 for the extra week 


the comparison will be 1,880 


Average of the mean temperatures of 
Seventh mo. for the past 91 years...... 
Highest mean temperature occurring 
during that entire period, 1872 ........ 
Lowest mean temperature occuring dur- 
ing that entire period, 1816.........00 


76.13 deg. 


82.31 
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1879. 1880. 
Rain during some portion of 
the twenty-four hours... 9 days. 17 days. 
Rain all, or nearly all, day, 0 ] 
Cloudy, without storms... 4 5 
Clear, as ordinarily ac- 
cepted ..... epecedeece soccesee - 18 8 
31 days. 31 days. 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
1879. 1880. 
Totals for the first seven 
months of each year...... 27.85 in. 24.08 in. 


Unlike the preceding month and its predecessor, 
which were noted for exceedingly dry weather (and 
especially the Fifth), the one now under review has 
been almost as remarkable for excessively heavy 
rains, commencing with the very first day, and 
keeping it up more or less for six successive days. 
From the last named period down to the 16th there 
were only three clear days, rain falling on three. 
The 17th and 18th were clear. From that time down 
to the 27th, inclusive, there were three days on 
which we have recorded rain, the 20th and 22d be- 
ing remarkable in that respect. Of the four re- 
maining days rain fell on one of them. The most 
remarkable of the above as to quantity were (per 
Pennsylvania Hospital) : 


Seventh mo. 5th, 1.26in. Seventh mo. 20th, 2.15 in. 
« — 15th, 1.69 in. “ “ 22d, 2.21in. 


The abundance of rain has not been confined to 
this locality. At Flushing, L. I., 4.15 inches fell in 
two hours. 


A LITTLE MORE ABOUT TEMPERATURES. 


The 12th was looked upon by many asthe hottest 
day of the season that far, because 96 degrees was 
reached at 1 P. M., forgetting that as early as Sixth 
month 25th, 99.50 degrees had been chronicled at 
the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

Succeeding these, 98 degrees was reached on the 
13th at the same place. 

We give the average of the temperatures of three 
days named as deduced by us from Borhek’s dottings 
down (Chestnut, below Seventh), from which it will 
be seen the last one therein named has been the 
hottest of the season thus far. His record was 
made at 9, 12, 3 and 6 o’clock of each day, viz.: 


Sixth month 25th, average 92.75. 
Seventh “ 10th, “ 92.50. 

“ es wth, * 89.75. 

A “ *: 2a, * 94.16. 


We may add that on the afternoon and evening of 
the 28th, without any apparent cause, a great change 
came—the air possessing almost the chill of 
autumn. Thenext morning was especially so, and we 
heard of a few chilly people resorting to fires in their 
houses for comfort. At the same time, viz., the 29th, 
snow was reported on the Catskills and at Mount 
Washington. In closing, we ask a comparison of the 
temperatures of the month with those of last year 
—so nearly alike—and yet we have had, “ Oh, such 
a hot July!” J.M. E. 

Philadelphia, Eighth month 2d, 1880. 





BopILy enjoyment depends on health, and 
health depends on temperance.— Thales, of 
Greece, 640 B. C. 


ITEMS. 


Over 35,000 quarts of huckleberries were mar- 
keted from Atco, Camden county, during the past 
season. 


Durine the past season 557,560 quarts of black- 
berries, valued at $55,756, were shipped from the 
Vineland station of the New Jersey Southern Rail- 
road. 


Tue Department of Buildings in New York City 
has been abolished. A new bureau for the inspec- 
tion of buildings has been created under the control 
of the Fire Department. 


Tue market is now well supplied with peaches, 
mostly of a small and inferior quality. The large sort 
fetch fair prices. This season’s crop may, it is 
believed, reach 5,000,000 baskets. 


in THE International Exhibition at Sydney, New 
South Wales, the United States was represented by 
two hundred and twenty-three exhibitors, among 
whom two hundred and eighty-eight awards were 
distributed. 


Firty-Five freight trains, comprising 1,500 cars, 
almost all of which were filled with grain, passed 
Poughkeepsie on the Hudson River Railroad on the 
3lst ult. It was the heaviest one day’s shipment 
since the road was built. 


Tue American Paper Makers’ Association held its 
third annual meeting at Saratoga recently. Mr. 
Woolworth, of New York, reported that in 1869 less 
than 4,000 pounds of paper was exported, and that 
during the last three years the export had grown 
1,200,000 pounds.—WN. Y. Observer. 


A GRATIFYING feature of the export trade just now 
is the steady increase in the shipments of grain to 
Europe. Within eight weeks the total exports of 
wheat and corn from the seven principal Atlantic 
ports have in the case of each cereal exceeded 
25,000,000 bushels. It may also be stated that the 
exports of pork this year show some increase, while 
of lard the shipments have been 173,000,000 pounds, 
against 157,000,000 during the same time last year. 
—North American. 


AFGHANISTAN. — On the 29th of last month 
General Burrows was severely defeated by Ayoob 
Khan, a son of the late Ameer. The British loss 
was twenty officers, 400 Europeans, and 800 natives 
killed and missing. The Pall Mall Gazette in a lead- 
ing editorial in relation to it, says: “‘The disaster 
at Candahar would be half compensation if it awakes 
the country to a determination to come out of Af- 
ghanistan “ bag and baggage ;”’ have nothing to do 
with Candahar, and as littie as possible with Cabul, 
to abandon that imposture called the “ scientific 
frontier,’’ and place ourselves at the earliest possi- 
ble moment in a position from which we can look 
back upon the monstrous Afghan blunder of our 
day as we look back upon the monstrous Afghan 
blunder of a generation ago.” 








NOTICES. 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


8th mo. 15th, Upper Greenwich, N. J., 10 A.M. 
Bridgeport, N. J., 3 P.M. 
Roaring Creek, Pa., 11 A.M. 
Haverford, Pa., 3 P.M. 


